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Russell at once visited several officers, who knew
nothing of any forward movement The Admiral
knew only that the baking ovens at the arsenal were
busy night and day, and that "something is up."
Soon it became known that Lord Raglan was on his
way to command the army in the field, and that a
move might be made at any moment. Russell's puzzle
now was how he was to move with the rest; they
were provided for, but it was quite another matter for
him. All the ships were in the Government service,
and he had no right to go on board any one of them.
In his bewilderment he went to a friend who held a
high place in the dockyard and told him his difficulties.
The friend said, "I'll manage a passage for you all
right, but you must be ready to start at a moment's
notice, for I can't tell when the first transport will
go to the Dardanelles." Russell packed his kit,
engaged a Maltese bodyservant, and rode at single
anchor.

"French men-of-war," he writes,* "towing sailing
vessels full of Zouaves and Turcos from Algiers, and
infantry from Marseilles, came into port, and Valetta
was crowded with red-breeched infantry and bearded
and turbanned Zouaves."

" I would not trust these fellows an inch," growled
Waddy of the soth, an old school friend of Russell's, as
the two looked down on the harbour full of ships flying
the tricolour. " By Jove! they are quite capable of a
surprise. It's a shame to let them go about the place

* From papers containing Russell's reminiscences of the Crimean
War, published in the Army and Navy Gazette, and afterwards
re-published by Messrs. Routledge, in 1895, under the title of "The
Great War with Russia." In order to pursue the plan, mentioned
at the beginning, of making Russell's biography as far as possible
autobiographical, it has been thought proper to use these papers
freely, often reproducing their exact language.